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Government 

Fii^t  court  test  on  i^gional  schools  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Maryland.  Last  month  the  state’s  attorney 
general.  Hall  Hammond,  asked  the  Baltimore  City  Court 
to  dismiss  suits  through  which  six  Negroes  seek  to  force 
their  way  into  the  U.  of  Maryland.  Hammond  maintains 
that  the  regional  compact  of  Southern  states  gives  Mary¬ 
land  Negroes  an  opportunity  to  attend  professional 
schools  at  public  expense,  even  though  the  schools  are 
not  located  in  Maryland. 

Attcmpis  to  liberate  school-aid  bills  fizzled 
out  last  month  when  a  quorum  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  failed  to  appear  for  a  meeting. 
Called  by  petition  of  13  of  the  25  committee  members 
(in  defiance  to  Chairman  Lesinski  who  refused  to  sched¬ 
ule  education  measures),  the  meeting  could  not  be  called 
to  order  as  only  11  of  the  signers  showed  up.  After 
waiting  two  hours  for  others  to  arrive,  the  group  dis¬ 
banded,  admitting  that  agreement  on  an  aid-to-education 
bill  would  be  almost  impossible  during  this  session.  Be¬ 
sides  proponents  of  the  Taft  and  Barden  bills,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  members  who  are  urging  that  no  school-aid 
be  given  except  that  provided  by  (1)  the  McConnell- 


Morton  bill,  which  grants  assistance  only  to  needy  states 
(2)  the  Kennedy  bill,  which  requires  that  a  part  of  fed¬ 
eral  funds  be  given  parochial  schools  (3)  the  Wood  bilL 
similar,  except  in  minor  respects,  to  the  Taft  bill  (4) 
the  Burke  biU,  which  grants  money  for  teachers’  salaries 
only  (see  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS). 

The  pE*oposcd  Depai^EEient  of  Welfare, 

which  would  have  embraced  the  Federal  Security  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  Public 
Health  and  Social  Security,  met  death  last  month  at  the 
hands  of  the  Senate.  By  a  60  to  32  vote,  senators  re¬ 
jected  the  plan,  primarily,  it  is  believed,  because  FSA 
chief  and  compulsory  health  insurance  advocate  Oscar 
R.  Ewing  would  have  been  elevated  to  cabinet  rank  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  Government  health  activities.  Un¬ 
like  the  President’s  proposal,  the  Hoover  Commission 
had  advised  that  health  agencies  be  separated  from  the 
new  department. 

Aid  for  seh«»ol  eonstmetlon  has  been  whittled 
down  to  (1)  $5,000,000  to  help  states  in  making  surveys 
of  building  needs,  and  (2)  emergency  grants  to  school 
districts  with  war-incurred  enrollments.  The  two  items 
have  been  approved  by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee — 
which  struck  out  the  rest  of  the  National  School  Con¬ 
struction  Bill  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  August  5). 
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Iee  sEnlllfylEBg  a  law  agaisist  subversion  in 

Maryland  last  month.  Judge  Joseph  Sherbow  of  the  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  in  Baltimore  ruled:  “The  Supreme  Court 
has  made  it  clear  that  laws  may  punish  for  acts  and 
conduct  .  .  .  [but]  they  may  not  intrude  into  the  realm 
of  ideas,  religious  and  political  beliefs  and  opinions. 
The  law  deals  with  overt  acts,  not  thoughts.  It  may 
punish  for  acting,  not  for  thinking.”  One  of  the  strictest 
anti-Communist  laws  enacted  this  year  by  state  legisla¬ 
tures,  the  Maryland  statute  not  only  prohibited  employ¬ 
ment  of  “subversive”  persons  by  government  depart¬ 
ments,  and  required  loyalty  oaths  of  teachers,  but  it  also 
provided  fines  and  jail  sentences  for  membership  in  sub¬ 
versive  organizations. 

Encouraged  by  the  decision  (which  has  been  sent  for 
review  to  a  higher  court),  the  New  York  Teachers 
Union,  CIO,  has  urged  the  New  York  Board  of  Elduca- 
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tion  to  ignore  the  state’s  new  Feinberg  act  on  the  grounds 
that  it  also  is  unconstitutional.  Under  the  New  York 
law,  boards  of  education  are  required  to  establish  loyalty 
investigating  committees  to  check  on  all  school  employes, 
and  to  fire  any  school  personnel  found  to  belong  to  sub¬ 
versive  groups  or  to  be  engaged  in  subversive  activities. 

Action  on  a  science  foundation  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  House  in  this  session  of  Congress.  Last 
month  Rep.  Wadsworth  (R-N.Y.),  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  reported  that  members  were  hesitant  about 
the  financial  commitments  involved. 

To  ward  off  equalization  suits,  Mississippi’s 
Gov.  Fielding  L.  Wright  has  presented  a  plan  which 
would  put  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  in  Mississippi  on 
a  par  with  those  paid  white  teachers  and  which,  eventual¬ 
ly,  would  equalize  educational  facilities  offered  white 
and  Negro  pupils.  In  October,  or  perhaps  sooner,  the 
proposal  will  be  brought  before  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature. 

The  problem  of  improving  Mississippi’s  Negro  schools 
has  been  under  investigation  since  last  January.  At  that 
time,  the  Governor  called  a  conference  of  300  legislators 
and  prominent  educators  to  discuss  how  the  state  could 
best  preserve  its  dual  school  system.  Since  then  sub¬ 
committees  have  been  busy  working  out  recommenda¬ 
tions — those  on  teachers’  pay  were  approved  by  a  second 
meeting  of  the  conference  last  month.  Although  the 
expense  of  the  entire  program  has  not  been  revealed, 
bringing  salaries  of  Negro  teachers  into  line  would  cost 
the  state  approximately  $5,000,000  annually,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated.  So  far,  Mississippi  has  had  no  federal  suit  asking 
equalization  of  school  facilities,  but  the  City  of  Jackson 
is  being  sued  in  a  U.S.  court  by  a  Negro  teacher  who  is 
demanding  the  same  pay  as  white  teachers  of  like  train¬ 
ing,  experience  and  position. 

Other  Southern  states  are  expecting  trouble.  Last 
month  it  came  to  Georgia  when  Negro  plaintiffs  in  Irwin 
County  asked  a  federal  court  to  invoke  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  and  force  county  school  officials  to  set  up 
“equal  educational  opportunities” — ^the  line  of  attack 
used  successfully  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  in  King  George  County,  Va.  If  the 
court  rules  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  state  may  be  compelled 
to  spend  $100,000,000  on  its  Negro  school  system,  edu¬ 
cation  officials  believe. 

An  f^ducational  fund  for  Finland  has  been 
established  by  Congress.  Last  month  it  sent  a  resolution 
to  the  White  House  providing  that  future  payments  on 
the  Finnish  World  War  I  debt  be  used  for  the  education 
of  Finnish  students  in  the  U.S.  and  for  sending  American 
books  and  technical  equipment  to  schools  in  Finland. 
The  debt  balance  due  between  now  and  1984:  $13,408,207. 

,War  veterans  In  Georgia  prisons  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  academic  training  under  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  The 
first  program  of  its  type  in  the  nation,  prisoner-veterans 
may  obtain  instruction  covering  the  first  through  12th 
grades,  will  receive  subsistence  pay,  which  will  be  held 
in  trust  until  their  release. 


With  a  new  law  in  Pnerto  Rieo,  one  of  the 

bitterest  controversies  in  the  country’s  50-year  history 
under  the  American  flag  has  come  to  an  end.  Starting 
this  fall,  Spanish  replaces  English  as  the  language  of 
instruction  in  all  public  schools. 

Bordering  on  being  rackets,  some  of  the  1,400 
new  proprietary  schools  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 
past  year  exist  solely  to  take  advantage  of  Government- 
paid  tuitions,  offering  veterans  nothing  of  educational 
value  in  return,  according  to  H.  V.  Stirling,  director  of 
GI  education  for  the  Veterans  Administration.  Seeking 
an  appropriation  of  $8,600,000  so  that  it  can  keep  a 
closer  check  on  such  schools  and  the  ex-GI’s  attending 
them,  the  Veterans  Administration  revealed  that  enroll¬ 
ment  of  veterans  in  below-college  level  courses  rose  from 
584,208  to  699,768  last  year.  Unless  curbs  are  insti¬ 
tuted,  the  number  will  grow  to  1,000,000  by  January, 
Stirling  predicted. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

School  Law#  of  the  48  States,  IT endell  Huston  Co.,  1008  W estern 
Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash.  $10.  (Laws  of  public  school  systems  in  all 
states  in  one  research  volume. ) 

“Legal,  Illegal  and  Extra-Legal  Degrees  of  Fiscal  Dependence," 
E.  C.  Bolmeier.  School  Board  Jour.,  Aug.  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee  1. 

Basic  Elements  of  Educational  Reconstruction  in  Germany,  Alonzo 
G.  Grace.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PI.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6, 
D.  C.  I4p.  25c. 


Adminintration 


Enrollment  during  1949-50  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  high  schools  will  reach  25,789,000,  the  NEA 
estimates.  While  high  school  registration  probably  will 
slip  from  6,321,000  a  year  ago  to  6,219,000  this  fall, 
that  of  elementary  schools  will  grow  from  18,686,000  to 
19,579,000.  Biggest  upsurge  comes  in  first  grades,  which 
are  expected  to  enroll  485,000  more  pupils  than  last  year. 

Total  school  enrollment,  including  colleges,  public  and 
private  schools,  forecast  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation:  32,671,500. 

Formation  of  a  now  school  study  council 

was  announced  last  month  by  Columbia  U.  Teachers 
College.  A  sister  to  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Coun¬ 
cil  (a  group  of  schools  in  the  New  York  City  area),  the 
new  organization  will  be  composed  of  57  school  systems 
in  various  cities  throughout  the  country  and  will  be  affili¬ 
ated,  as  the  “Associated  Public  School  Systems,”  with 
Teachers  College  for  purposes  of  research.  Designed  to 
assist  one  another  with  studies,  experimentation  and  in 
putting  new  educational  theory  into  practice,  the  group 
will  first  ask  each  member  school  to  set  up  a  system  of 
reporting  new  procedures  in  use.  Then  schools  will  set 
up  local  steering  committees  to  observe,  evaluate  and 
recommend  new  ideas  gathered  through  an  exchange 
bulletin.  The  organization  will  be  divided  into  six  areas 
— Northeast,  Central,  West  Central,  West,  Southwest  and 
South — with  a  representative  from  each  serving  on  its 
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executive  committee.  First  president  of  the  group  is 
Jordan  L  Larson,  school  superintendent  in  Mount 
Vernon,  N.Y. 

New  policies  in  selecting  personnel  have 
been  asked  by  the  Denver  Federation  of  Teachers.  Among 
them  is  the  recommendation  that  principals  be  replaced 
by  faculty  chairmen  who  would  be  elected  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  staff,  not  appointed  by  the  school  administrator.  Only 
teachers  who  had  been  at  a  school  four  years  should  be 
allowed  to  vote,  and  a  faculty  chairman,  if  elected  five 
continuous  years,  should  be  required  to  return  to  teach¬ 
ing  duties  during  the  sixth,  the  Federation  specified. 
Other  new  policies  urged:  (1)  establishment  of  a  de¬ 
partment  of  personnel  (2)  minimum  qualifications  for 
all  administrative  and  supervisory  positions  (3)  an¬ 
nouncement  of  all  vacancies  except  chairman  of  the 
faculty  (4)  publication  and  distribution  of  personnel 
policies  to  all  employes.  (For  news  of  a  school  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  recently  selected  one  of  the  chief  administrators,  see  below.) 

To  spur  intorost  in  schools,  the  Nat.  Citizens 
Commission  for  Public  Schools  will  launch  a  billboard 
campaign  in  cooperation  with  the  Advertising  Council 
this  month.  The  slogan  to  be  used:  “Better  Schools 
Make  Better  Towns.” 

The  Commission,  incidentally,  recently  named  its 
executive  director.  He  is  Henry  Toy,  an  executive  of 
the  du  Pont  Company,  and  the  man  who  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Council  for  Delaware  Education  for  the  past 
two  and  a  half  years.  ^See  “A  Drive  to  Improve  Delaware 
Schools,”  EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  December  20,  1948.) 

Teachers  chose  a  key  administrator  in  the 

Keokuk  (la.)  schools  this  summer.  When  the  school 
system’s  director  of  elementary  schools  resigned,  Supt. 
J.  C.  Wright  called  a  conference  of  elementary  principals, 
supervisors  and  classroom  teachers  and  gave  them  the 
responsibility  of  recommending  candidates  to  fill  the 
position.  After  contacting  college  and  commercial  place¬ 
ment  agencies,  the  group  studied  applications  and  cre¬ 
dentials,  then  recommended  that  eight  of  the  applicants 
be  interviewed  by  the  superintendent  and  out-going  di¬ 
rector.  They,  in  turn,  chose  the  three  most  promising 
candidates  and  invited  them  to  spend  a  day  in  the  city, 
talking  with  teachers  and  others  on  the  elementary  staff. 
At  a  final  conference,  the  teachers  voted  unanimously  for 
one  of  the  candidates,  a  recommendation  quickly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  school  board. 

A  newsreel  on  public  school  conditions 

will  be  released  by  Ae  March  of  Time  shortly  after 
October  1,  it  is  reported.  Among  recent  school  improve¬ 
ments  pictured  will  be  those  of  Arlington  County,  Va., 
which  recently  instituted  the  first  elected  school  board 
in  the  state  and  approved  a  $6,500,000  bond  issue  for 
new  school  buildings. 

Problems  of  leadership  in  education  were 
studied  by  110  professors  of  educational  administration, 
deans  of  colleges  and  representatives  of  professional  or¬ 
ganizations,  who  met  recently  at  a  conference  at  Clear 
Lake  Camp,  Mich.  Made  possible  by  a  Kellogg  grant. 


the  conference  included  discussion  of  reports  from  four 
institutions  which  have  developed  outstanding  programs 
in  educational  administration — Columbia  U.  Teachers 
College,  and  the  Universities  of  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
Texas. 

By  operating  all  year,  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
school  system  hopes  to  eliminate  overcrowding  in  build¬ 
ings.  Although  students  will  attend  only  nine  months 
each,  the  school  year  will  be  divided  into  four  three- 
month  quarters,  with  the  summer  quarter  offering  a  full 
school  program.  Without  the  year-round  schedule,  Supt. 
W.  E.  Moreland  reports,  the  school  would  have  to  call 
for  a  large  bond  issue  for  construction  of  more  buildings. 

ronnty  and  rural  superintendents  will  meet 
in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October  10  to  12,  at  their  fourth  na¬ 
tional  convention.  Sponsored  by  the  Division  of  County 
and  Rural  Area  Superintendents  of  the  NEA  Dept,  of 
Rural  Education,  the  meeting  will  be  built  around  the 
theme  “Lifting  Our  Sights  and  Improving  Our  Practices.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Building  Public  Confidence  in  the  Schools,  A.ssn.  for  Supervision 
&  Curriculum  Development.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.C. 
60p.  $1.  (Seven  “keys  to  public  confidence”  are  outlined.  They 
include  vigorous  and  competent  educational  leadership,  lay  partici¬ 
pation  in  formulation  of  the  educational  policy  and  program,  con¬ 
cern  for  pupil  welfare,  development  of  the  school  as  a  community 
center,  cooperation  with  community  organizations,  use  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  in  the  educational  program,  development  of  edu¬ 
cational  programs  that  teach  more  than  the  three  R’s. ) 

A  New  Community  Unit  Studies  Its  Schools,  School  Survey  Com¬ 
mittee,  Charleston,  III.  U.  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Research  &  Serv¬ 
ice,  Urbana.  242p.  $2.  ( A  study  of  the  facilities  and  needs  of  the 
Charleston  “community  unit”  school  system  made  in  its  first  year 
of  operation.) 

The  Public  and  the  Elementary  School,  Dent,  of  Elementary  School 
Principals.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  320p.  $3.  Due  this 
month.  (This,  the  28th  yearbook  of  the  Dept,  of  Elementary  School 
Prlncimls,  NEA,  analyzes  the  public  relations  job  needed  to  be 
done  by  elementary  schools.) 


Professional  Mieiations 


At  the  AFT  convention  in  Milwaukee  last  month, 
members  of  the  Amer.  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL, 
voted  (1)  for  a  resolution  urging  passage  of  the  Burke 
school-aid  bill  (2)  to  stick  to  the  ouster  of  Los  Angeles 
Local  430  because  of  its  left-wing  activities  (3)  that 
membership  in  the  Communist  party  was  not  sufficient 
reason  to  discharge  a  teacher  (4)  to  continue  a  policy 
against  accepting  Communist  party  members  into  the  AFT 
(5)  to  oppose  federal  aid  for  transportation  of  non¬ 
public  school  pupils  (6)  to  re-elect  as  AFT  president. 
John  M.  Eklund  of  Denver,  Colo. 

Extension  of  social  seenrity,  as  worked  out  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  will  cover  em¬ 
ployes  of  public  educational  institutions,  but  only  under 
certain  conditions:  (1)  only  if  the  state  adopts  the  plan 
for  all  government  employes  (2)  in  case  the  state  al- 
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ready  has  a  retirement  system,  only  if  two-thirds  of 
government  employes  vote  for  the  additional  protection 
as  well.  All  employes  of  non-profit  private  institutions 
would  pay  social  security  tax  and  be  partially  covered, 
but  the  employer  would  not  be  required  to  contribute 
unless  he  chose. 

Assistance  in  first  teaching  Jobs  is  given 
secondary  education  graduates  through  a  field  service 
recently  inaugurated  by  the  School  of  Education  at 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  In  a  new  program  of  on-the- 
job  visitation,  field  workers  make  classroom  calls  on 
graduates  in  new  positions,  then  confer  with  them  and 
their  supervisors  or  school  administrators.  During  the 
visits,  the  teachers  are  advised  on  procedures,  techniques, 
materials,  public  relations  and  on  how  to  get  along  with 
school  heads.  Later,  reports  of  the  observation  and  in¬ 
terviews  are  turned  in  to  the  secondary  education  di¬ 
vision  and  placement  bureau  for  use  in  improving  the 
training  program  and  placement  services. 

Of  298S3  retired  teaehem  from  the  Chicago 
public  schools,  only  40%  wished  to  retire  when  they 
reached  the  compulsory  retirement  age,  a  recent  survey 
has  revealed.  It  also  disclosed  that  (1)  most  opposed 
a  rigid  age  level  for  retirement  (2)  almost  all  favored 
some  kind  of  a  placement  agency  for  retired  teachers, 
and  that  (3)  a  third  of  former  men  teachers  had  found 
other  employment,  and  one  of  every  10  former  women 
teachers.  The  investigation  was  made  by  a  “Committee 
on  the  Study  of  Later  Maturity”  at  the  U.  of  Chicago 
as  one  of  three  investigations  on  adjustment  in  old  age. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"The  Activities  of  Intern  Teachers”  Clifford  L.  Bishop.  School  & 
Society,  July  30,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (A  report 
of  a  survey  on  the  type  of  internship  activities  thought  desirable 
by  a  jury  of  educators  in  teacher-training  schools  which  proride 
internship  programs.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Advanee  in  linguistic  science  in  the  past  15 
years  has  been  as  spectacular  as  progress  in  physics  and 
atomic  research,  according  to  Dr.  Charles  C.  Fries,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  U.  of  Michigan’s  English  Language  Insti¬ 
tute.  Last  month  he  reported  that  Uie  Institute's  foreign 
students,  with  little  or  no  background  in  English,  are 
achieving  in  eight  weeks  a  fluency  that  once  would  have 
taken  as  long  as  two  years  to  acquire. 

Tenehing  of  gifted  children  is  receiving  special 
attention  in  schools  of  the  Suburban  School  Study  Coun¬ 
cil,  a  group  of  nine  school  districts  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  Working  with  Dr.  A.  I.  Oliver  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  U.  of  Pennsylvania,  a  committee  of 
teachers  in  each  school  made  an  investigation  last  year 
as  to  what  special  teaching  methods  should  be  used  and 
what  type  of  curriculum  developed  for  students  of  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  average  mentality.  Sketched  briefly 
in  a  new  report,*  the  plans,  which  vary  for  each  school, 
wrill  be  put  into  operation  this  fall.  During  the  coming 


two  years,  the  teachers’  committee  will  continue  to  work, 
submitting  descriptions  of  how  the  programs  are  carried 
out,  evaluations  and  suggested  revisions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*  Educating  the  Gifted  Child,  Suburban  School  Study  Council. 
Educational  Sendee  Bureau,  School  of  Education,  U.  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Philadelphia  4. 

Practical  Child  Accounting,  Fred  Carleton  Ayer.  Steck  Co.,  9  & 
Lavaca  Sts.,  Austin  1,  Tex.  245p.  $4.  (The  author  presents  a 
practical  method,  based  on  systems  used  in  Texas,  for  evaluating 
and  recording  children’s  progress.) 

Your  Child’s  Speech  and  How  to  Improve  It,  .imy  Bishop  Chapin 
and  Ruth  Lundin.  Western  Reserve  U.  Press,  Cleveland.  75c. 
( A  guide  to  help  parents  and  teachers  correct  the  faulty  pro¬ 
nunciation  habits  of  children  between  four  and  eight  years  old.) 

Teaching  United  Nations:  A  Pictorial  Report,  Committee  on  In¬ 
ternational  Relations,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  W ash.  6,  D.C.  32p. 
$1.  (The  report  includes  suggestions  for  classroom  activities,  pub¬ 
lications,  audio-visual  aids,  extra-curricular  activities  and  biblio¬ 
graphical  material.) 

Better  Learning  Through  Current  Materials  Lucien  Blair  Kinney 
and  Katharine  Dresden,  eds.  Stanford  U.  Press,  Stanford,  Calif. 
200p.  $3.  (A  collection  of  classroom  case  histories  which  show 
the  use  of  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio,  newsreels,  recordings  and 
other  current  media  in  high  school  teaching.) 

Science  Teaching  in  Rural  and  Small  Schools  Glenn  0.  Blough 
and  Paul  E.  Blackwood.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 
55 p.  20c. 


Curricula 


ProgresM  in  life  adjustment  edneation  will 
be  reviewed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  October  10  to  13,  at  a 
national  conference  called  by  the  U.S.  OflBce  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  Life  Adjustment  Education  Commission. 
All  state  departments  of  education  have  been  asked  to 
send  representatives,  as  well  as  high  schools  which  have 
pioneered  in  revising  their  curricula  to  provide  students 
with  a  more  realistic  type  of  education. 

The  Conunission,  heeded  by  Supt.  Benjamin  C.  Willis 
of  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  advised  all  states  to  set  up  life  adjust¬ 
ment  education  steering  committees  last  year.  Eleven 
states  now  have  them  in  operation — Colorado,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia. 

West  Virginia’s  committee,  incidentally,  presented  its 
suggestions  for  revised  curricula  in  the  July  West  Vir 
ginia  Educational  Bulletin,  published  by  the  State  Dept, 
of  Education.  Submitted  to  principals  and  superintend¬ 
ents  to  stimulate  their  own  experimentation  with  life 
adjustment  programs,  the  report  outlines  a  curriculum 
for  the  seventh  through  12th  grades  and  describes  cur¬ 
rent  practices  of  Richwood  high  school  which  is  taking 
life  adjustment  education  seriously.  Among  the  inno¬ 
vations: 

1.  Ninth-graders  who,  through  tests  given  all  incoming 
students,  are  found  to  be  deficient  in  either  English  or 
fundamental  arithmetic  processes  or  skills,  are  given 
special  remedial  instruction. 

2.  All  seniors  take  a  one-semester  brush-up  course  in 
arithmetic.  (It  is  presented  in  other  classes  or  during 
study  periods.) 
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3.  All  seniors  who  expect  to  attend  college  take  “Col¬ 
lege  English,”  a  course  which  gives  them  additional  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  written  and  oral  expression. 

4.  Units  of  study  in  regular  English  classes  pertain 
to  youth  problems,  such  as  home  and  family  relationships, 
preparation  for  marriage,  health,  etiquette,  personality, 
the  need  for  staying  in  school. 

Talented  high  school  science  students  are 

to  be  provided  special  summer  courses  by  the  new  Roscoe 
B.  Jackson  Memorial  Laboratory  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine, 
according  to  its  director.  Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little.  For 
many  years  the  laboratory,  which  conducts  studies  on 
animal  behavior  and  furnishes  carefully  bred  animals 
for  use  in  scientific  laboratories  throughout  the  world, 
has  been  enrolling  a  small  number  of  college  students 
and  medical  research  workers  in  small  summer  sessions. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Is  There  an  Emerging  Design?  A  Report  of  the  Conference  on 
Secondary  Education,  Graduate  School  of  Ed.,  Harvard  U.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. 

“Geographic  Education  for  Survival,”  Geo.  T.  Renner  and  Paul 
F.  Griffin.  School  &  Society,  Aug.  6,  1949.  1.5  Amsterdam  Ave., 
N.Y.  23.  (The  authors  plead  for  more  geography  in  schools  and 
colleges  to  equip  people  for  understanding  the  problems  of  other 
countries. ) 

Education  for  Social  Competence:  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in 
Secondary-School  Social  Studies.  /.  James  Quillen  and  Lavone  A. 
Hanna.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  433  E.  Erie,  Chicago  5.  572p.  $3. 

"Modern  Education  for  a  Farm  Community,”  Marion  Brewer. 
Texas  Outlook,  Aug.  1949.  410  E.  IF eatherford  St.,  Fort  {Forth  3. 
(Report  of  an  experimental  education  program  being  conducted  at 
Pilot  Point,  Tex.) 

"Curriculum  Development  Survey,”  Robt.  B.  Toulouse.  School 
Executive,  Aug.  1949.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (A  report  of  a  sur¬ 
vey  on  the  organizational  provisions  for  curriculum  development 
in  large-city  school  systems. ) 

The  Curriculum  of  the  Catholic  Secondary  School,  Michael  J.  Mc- 
Keough,  ed.  Catholic  V.  Press,  620  Mich.  Ave.,  N.E.,  Wash.  17, 
D.C.  205 p.  S3S0.  (Suggestions  for  amending  the  traditional 
academic  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils. ) 

Elementary  Teachers  Guide  to  Free  Curriculum  Materials,  Edu- 
cators  Progress  Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  348p.  $4S0.  (A  listing 
of  1,990  free  teaching  materials.) 


Guidance 


Training  at  the  tieorge  Junior  Itepuhiic 

will  be  offered  educators  and  social  workers,  according 
to  plans  being  made  by  Donald  T.  Urquhart,  executive 
director  of  the  unique  school  in  Freeville,  N.Y.  Stressing 
self-government  and  enterprise,  the  Junior  Republic  for 
the  past  54  years  has  been  turning  out  students  skilled 
in  citizenship  through  practice.  It  has  become  one  of  the 
country’s  outstanding  institutions  specializing  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  young  people,  who,  neither  delinquent  nor 
retarded,  have  problems  stemming  usually  from  poor 
home  environments. 

Advice  to  would-he  ^^drop-outs’’  is  coming 
from  an  unusual  source  this  fall.  Comic-book  characters 
are  advising  students  to  complete  their  education.  The 
“stay-in-school”  drive  is  the  first  campaign  in  a  joint 


project  of  the  Nat.  Social  Welfare  Assembly  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Girl  and  Boy  Scouts  and  55  other  organiza¬ 
tions)  and  Nat.  Comic  Publications,  Inc.  Later,  comic¬ 
book  readers  will  receive  advice  about  racial  tolerance, 
participation  in  community  affairs  and  health. 

Less  unusual  was  the  appeal  to  youth  to  return  to 
school  which  came  from  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J. 
Tobin  last  month  when  he  announced  plans  for  seeking 
cooperation  of  governors,  mayors,  school  officials,  labor 
unions  and  employers  in  making  a  nation-wide  effort  to 
keep  the  advantages  of  school  attendance  before  young 
people  of  the  country.  (Not  denying  a  double  purpose, 
the  Dept,  of  Labor  also  hopes  to  dissuade  youths  of 
school  age  from  competing  with  adults  for  jobs  in  the 
face  of  rising  unemployment.) 

Psyehologists-in-lraining  are  to  be  added  to 
the  guidance  staff  in  the  New  York  City  school  system, 
Supt.  Wm.  Jansen  reports.  The  new  service,  instituted 
because  schools  could  not  find  psychologists  with  enough 
school  experience  to  meet  requirements,  will  form  a  pool 
from  which  psychologists  for  the  regular  positions  can 
be  drawn. 

Charts  to  record  mental  history  will  be 
started  next  year  for  each  infant  born  in  the  East  Orange 
(N.J.)  General  Hospital,  Dr.  Edgar  C.  Hayhow,  the 
hospital’s  director  reports.  Like  many  other  hospitals 
in  the  country,  the  East  Orange  hospital  now  prepares 
babies’  health  charts,  which  include  space  for  periodic 
statistics  on  weight,  height,  childhood  diseases,  hospital 
and  operative  care,  and  instructs  new  parents  in  the 
need  for  keeping  a  complete  health  history  of  their 
children  from  infancy  to  adulthood.  The  mental  history 
charts,  according  to  Dr.  Hayhow,  will  give  a  complete 
chronological  record  of  a  child’s  mental  progress,  emo¬ 
tional  stability  and  ability  to  adjust  to  society — informa¬ 
tion  that  doctors,  teachers,  counselors  and  psychiatrists 
often  cannot  uncover. 

To  reduce  failures  at  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
a  Division  of  Intermediate  Registration  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  which  will  seek  to  give  individual  guidance  to 
students  who  are  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out  because 
of  poor  grades.  As  soon  as  a  student  starts  to  fail  in 
class  work.  Dr.  H.  K.  Wilson,  director  of  the  division, 
reports,  he  will  be  transferred  to  the  special  bureau 
which  will  give  him  a  battery  of  tests  and  analyze  his 
trouble,  making  suggestions  as  to  what  he  can  do  to 
improve  study  habits  or  advising  a  change  in  his  course 
of  study.  Dr.  Wilson  expects  the  new  bureau  to  rescue 
about  2S%  of  failing  students. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Measurement  and  Prediction,  Samuel  A.  Stauffer  and  others.  Prince¬ 
ton  U.  Press,  Princeton,  N.J.  Due  in  October.  ( A  study  based  on 
research  made  by  the  Army’s  Information  and  Education  Division. ) 

Relative  Effectiveness  of  Motion  and  Still  Pictures  as  Stimuli  for 
Eliciting  Fantasy  Stories  about  Adolescent-Parent  Relationships, 
Paul  E.  Eiserer.  U.  of  Chicago  Press.  (An  investigation  of  the 
possibility  of  using  motion  pictures  in  studying  personality.) 

“Guidance  and  Counseling  in  the  Five-Year  Community  High 
Schools  of  Atlanta,”  Thos.  F.  Staton.  Peabody  Jour,  of  Ed.,  July 
1949.  Geo.  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Religion 


A  survey  on  religious  edueation  in  2,639 
public  school  systems  in  the  country  has  been  completed 
by  the  Research  Division  of  the  NEA.*  Defining  re¬ 
ligious  education  as  “inculcation  of  beliefs,  practices  and 
attitudes  of  particular  religions,”  the  Association  reports 
that  1,931  (approximately  three-fourths)  of  the  schools 
questioned  do  not  make  any  provisions  for  religious 
education  programs.  About  16%  of  these  have  had 
programs  in  operation  in  past  years,  but  recently  have 
given  them  up,  the  survey  revealed.  However,  about  13% 
more  schools  had  religious  education  programs  than 
in  1940. 

Here  are  some  other  findings  in  the  survey: 

1.  Religious  education  programs  are  being  conducted 
by  school  systems  in  43  states,  with  such  programs  ap¬ 
pearing  most  often  in  Utah,  New  York,  Minnesota,  North 
Carolina,  Rhode  Island  and  Oregon.  No  programs  ap- 
near  in  Maryland,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Wyoming, 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  Alaska. 

2.  While  most  schools  providing  religious  education 
release  pupils  for  religious  instruction  or  permit  use  of 
school  buildings  for  religious  classes  only  after  school 
hours,  15%  permit  use  of  school  buildings  for  such  in¬ 
struction  during  the  regular  school  day. 

3.  Large-city  school  systems  have  religious  education 
programs  oftener  than  small  cities.  Forty-six  per  cent 
of  cities  with  more  than  100,000  population  have  religious 
education,  compared  with  only  17%  of  communities  of 
less  than  2,500  population. 

4.  Of  the  religious  education  programs  that  have  been 
abandoned,  half  were  dropped  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  McCollum  case. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•The  Status  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  Research 
Division,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  36p.  25c. 

"The  Schoolmen  and  Religion,”  J.  Paul  Williams.  School  & 
Society,  Aug.  13,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (The  author 
points  out  two  major  areas  in  which  public  schools  can  meet  the 
religious  needs  of  Americans— by  teaching  objectively  about  the 
sectarian  faiths  and  by  teaching  democracy  as  an  item  of  faith.) 

“FeiUral  Aid  Caught  in  Religious  Crossfire,”  Tally  Nettleton. 
Nation’s  Schools,  Sept.  1949.  919  N.  Michigan,  Chicago  11.  (A 
review  of  religious  issues  in  the  federal  aid  controversy.) 


Student  Activities 


Awards  for  sportsmanship  will  be  given  stu¬ 
dents  in  1,000  secondary  schools  next  April,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  August  16,  the  first  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Babe  Ruth,  in  whose  honor  the  awards  will  be  named. 
Purpose  of  the  project,  according  to  representatives  of 
the  Babe  Ruth  Foundation,  Inc.,  which  has  made  a  grant 
of  $24,000  to  finance  the  program  in  its  first  year,  is  to 
disseminate  information  about  good  sportsmanship  and 
to  enlist  enthusiasm  for  fair  play. 

Schools  taking  part  will  be  chosen  early  in  1950  by  a 
committee  representing  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Health. 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  Nat  Federation  of 


State  High  School  Athletic  Assns.,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Second¬ 
ary-School  Principals  and  the  Babe  Ruth  Foundation. 
Dr.  Carl  H.  Troester,  executive  secretary  of  the  Amer. 
Assn,  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation, 
who  is  directing  the  project,  indicates  that  students  will 
take  part  in  choosing  the  award  winners. 

An  outdoor  book  fair,  sponsored  last  year  by 
the  public  library  in  Montclair,  N.J.,  has  been  one  of  its 
most  successful  ventures  in  promoting  leisure-time  read¬ 
ing.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  city  park  department, 
recreation  department  and  various  organizations,  the  li¬ 
brary  held  a  two-day  book  show  in  a  city  park  where  it 
set  up  long  tables  of  books  arranged  by  age  level  and 
subject,  provided  book  talks  and  story -hours  for  children. 

Many  communities  will  conduct  “Better  Books  for 
Youth”  drives  after  October  1.  On  that  date  the  1,800 
chapters  of  the  U.S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
all  states  will  begin  sponsoring  10-day  local  campaigns  to 
develop  better  reading  habits  among  teen-agers.  The 
project  had  its  beginning  in  the  successful  “Community 
Book  Crusade”  sponsored  last  January  by  Comet  Books 
in  Morristown,  N.J.  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  February  5). 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Roslyn’s  Rough  Riders"  Adeline  Bullock.  Recreation,  Aug.  1949. 
315  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  (A  report  of  hosteling  as  a  school-sponsored 
activity  in  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  high  school.) 


Physical  Education  and  Beoith 


In  case  of  a  polio  scare,  superintendents  have 
been  advised  in  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  August  20 
Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Medical  Assn,  not  to  close  schools 
or  to  “disturb  or  alter  unnecessarily  the  normal  pattern” 
of  community  life.  While  suggesting,  however,  that  chil¬ 
dren’s  attendance  at  amusement  and  recreation  places 
should  be  discouraged,  it  stated  that  public  and  private 
schools  should  be  started  at  the  scheduled  time  except 
in  specific  situations;  for  instance,  if  a  school  located 
in  a  community  where  an  outbreak  of  polio  exists  enrolls 
students  from  other  communities  as  well,  its  opening 
should  be  deferred  until  the  epidemic  has  passed. 

Training  for  dental  hygienists  will  be  started 
October  1  at  the  U.  of  Oregon  Dental  School,  Dean 
Harold  J.  Noyes  reports.  Available  at  only  a  handful  of 
schools,  the  training — which  includes  cleaning  teeth, 
applying  sodium  fluoride,  instructing  patients  in  care 
of  the  teeth — will  be  in  greater  demand  in  the  future  be¬ 
cause  of  public  school  dental  health  programs.  Dean 
Noyes  pointed  out. 

A  closer  check  on  child  growth  is  to  be  kept 
by  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  public  schools  starting  this  fall, 
according  lo  Dr.  D.  A.  Reekie,  director  of  health  services 
for  the  school  system.  At  the  beginning  of  the  term 
he  explains,  each  pupil  is  to  be  weighed  and  measured, 
then  classified  according  to  physique  type.  Those  pupils 
whose  physical  development  seems  somewhat  out  of  line 
with  that  of  average  children  of  their  age  will  be  measured 
and  weighed  frequently,  with  their  growth  recorded  on 
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graphs.  A  graph,  Dr.  Reekie  points  out,  will  show  up  an 
abnormal  growth  pattern  that  would  go  unnoticed  by  a 
teacher  who  sees  a  child  every  day. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

"Height  and  W eight  of  Private-School  Children  in  Three  Succes¬ 
sive  Decades”  Hotcard  V.  Meredith.  School  &  Society,  July  30, 
1949,  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (Growth  statistics  which  show 
that  average  height  and  weight  of  children  is  increasing.) 


Vocational  and  industrial 


A  chaiiife  in  the  GI  bill  may  make  it  possible 
for  veterans  who  are  training  for  the  building  trades  to 
work  on  public  school  construction  projects.  The  House 
has  passed  the  measure,  sent  it  to  the  Senate. 

BTEA’s  Dept,  of  Vocational  Education  may 

be  reactivated  next  year,  it  is  reported.  Vocational  edu¬ 
cators  at  the  NEA  conventidn  in  Boston  this  summer 
agreed  that  while  a  special  department  for  vocational 
education  should  he  made  a  part  of  NEA  activities, 
it  should  be  designed  to  supplement,  not  compete  with, 
the  Amer.  Vocational  Assn. 

Lack  of  responsibility  in  young  workers  is  the 
chief  complaint  of  employers  of  teen-agers,  according  to  a 
survey  entitled  “What  Employers  Look  for  in  Young 
Workers,”*  made  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards 
in  Louisville,  Ky.  The  employers  questioned  reported 
that  absenteeism  was  highest  among  the  younger  group, 
that  teen-agers  needed  more  supervision  than  adult 
workers,  that  minors  had  a  restless  and  “don’t-care” 
attitude  toward  their  jobs,  wanting  the  money  paid  in 
better  positions,  but  not  the  work  or  responsibility. 

Selected  as  being  representative  of  middle-sized  cities 
having  a  variety  of  industries  and  an  active  labor  market, 
Louisville  has  furnished  the  Bureau  with  material  for 
many  studies  on  teen-age  workers,  including  surveys  on 
“Teen-Agers  at  Work,”  “Why  Young  People  Leave 
School”  and  “Employment  Problems  of  Out-of-School 
Youth.”  All  will  be  summarized  in  a  report,  “Hunting 
a  Career,”  to  be  available  from  the  Division  of  Child 
Labor  and  Youth  Employment,  U.S.  Labor  Dept.,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C. 

A  career  consaltation  service,  sponsored  by 
the  Charleston  University  Club  is  becoming  a  regular 
feature  of  vocational  guidance  programs  in  the  high 
schools  of  Kanawha  County,  W.  Va.  For  the  past  three 
years,  the  club  has  maintained  the  service,  first  recruit¬ 
ing  leaders  in  various  fields  to  serve  as  consultants,  then 
scheduling  informal  conferences  for  high  school  students 
on  the  various  occupations.  This  past  year,  it  is  reported, 
consultation  was  given  on  39  different  careers  to  more 
than  1,500  students. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*What  Employers  Look  for  in  Young  Workers,  Theodosia  C.  Hew¬ 
lett.  Div.  of  Child  Labor  &  Youth  Employment,  U.S.  Dept,  of 
l^boT,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  (The  article  also  appears  in  the  current 
issue  of  Occupations,  published  by  the  Nat.  Vocational  Guidance 
Assn,,  82  Beaver  St.,  N.Y.  5.) 


AudiO"V  isual 


Sex  education  for  six-ycar-olds  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  new  film  which  is  being  screened  by  producers 
of  the  movie  “Human  Growth.”  The  latter  film,  released 
last  year  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  5,  1948)  and  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  seventh-graders,  has  now  been  shown 
in  hundreds  of  schools.  But  the  comment  of  parents, 
while  usually  favorable  tow'ard  the  film  itself,  indicated 
that  they  thought  children  who  were  entering  adolescence 
already  had  fears  and  misconceptions  about  sex  that  were 
difficult  to  dispel,  according  to  Dr.  Lester  Beck,  U.  of 
Oregon  psychologist,  who  directed  the  film’s  production. 

The  new  movie,  to  be  called  “Human  Beginnings,” 
will  first  be  produced  experimentally  and  shown  to  par¬ 
ents,  teachers  and  children  who  will  offer  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  From  their  recommendations  will  come  the 
finished  movie.  Dr.  Beck  reports. 

Teachinfi  by  telovision,  in  those  cities  that  are 
experimenting  with  educational  TV  programs,  is  catching 
on  more  quickly  than  education  by  radio  in  its  early 
stages,  according  to  Martha  A.  Gable,  assistant  director 
of  school  community  relations  in  Philadelphia.  During 
the  1948-49  school  year,  2,500  Philadelphia  pupils  took 
part  in  210  telecasts,  she  reports.  While  many  of  the 
programs  were  designed  to  explain  school  activities  and 
classroom  procedures  to  the  public,  90  were  produced 
experimentally  for  in-school  use. 

This  year,  Philadelphia’s  television  project  will  be 
continued  and  expanded  with  a  few  changes  in  types  of 
programs,  production  and  screen  equipment:  (1)  there 
will  be  fewer  participants  on  programs  to  permit  more 
close-ups  (2)  more  time  will  be  spent  training  voices 
(3)  schools  will  use  larger  screens  in  classrooms. 

Best  work  amonH  local  film  councils  during 
the  past  year  was  conducted  by  the  chapter  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  it  was  announced  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Film  Council  of  America  in  Chicago  this  summer. 
Among  the  activities  which  won  the  group  its  designation 
as  the  “council  which  has  made  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  effective  use  of  films  in  a  community”:  audio-visual 
workshops  and  clinics  for  people  in  educational,  religious 
and  industrial  fields,  a  community  film  workshop,  the 
organization  of  an  audio-visual  group  in  each  district 
of  the  Georgia  Education  Assn. 


Adult  Education 


Educational  curriculum  Is  upside-down. 

according  to  Chancellor  Robt.  M.  Hutchins  of  the  U.  of 
Chicago,  who  declared  last  month  that  to  study  history, 
literature  and  philosophy  in  school  and  college  and 
not  to  study  them  again  is  in  effect  never  to  study 
them.  Speaking  before  the  Conference  on  The  Reports 
of  the  Public  Library  Inquiry  at  the  U.  of  Chicago  gradu¬ 
ate  library  school,  he  stressed  that  such  subjects  cannot 
be  understood  until  a  person  has  had  some  experience 
of  life.  Any  philanthropist  or  foundation  wanting  to 
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obtain  the  greatest  educational  effect  for  the  smallest 
amount  of  money  should  get  busy  and  establish  a  resi¬ 
dential  adult  education  scheme,  Hutchins  added. 

The  Conference,  incidentally,  disclosed  the  findings  of 
a  three-year  study  of  public  libraries  which  recently  has 
been  completed  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 
A  few  of  its  disclosures:  (1)  only  one-fourth  of  the  adult 
population  reads  one  or  more  books  a  month  (2) 
persons  below  voting  age  account  for  60%  of  library 
circulation. 

A  conference  on  adnit  edneatlon  has  been 
scheduled  by  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Adult  Education  October 
24  to  27,  in  Cleveland.  One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
program:  a  clinic  for  adult  educators  on  how  to  plan  a 
conference  on  adult  education  for  laymen.  The  meeting 
is  timed  to  coincide  with  the  observation  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  adult  education  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Cleveland  public  schools. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^Educating  the  Harvester  Employee”  R.  U.  Blasingame.  School 
Board  Jour.,  Aug.  1949.  540  N.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  1.  (A 
description  of  International  Harvester’s  educational  program.) 

The  Kansas  Story  on  UNESCO,  U.  S.  Nat.  Commission  for 
UNESCO.  Dept,  of  State,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  20c.  (A  report  of 
how  one  state  has  organized  support  for  UNESCO’s  program.) 

Building  and  Equipment 


A  test  of  a  new-type  classroom  is  described 
in  a  brochure  recently  issued  by  the  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
public  school  system.  Called  “Cragmont  Test:  “A  Study 
of  Schoolroom  Construction,”  the  bulletin  tells  of  an 
experiment  to  analyze  the  worth  of  certain  new  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  methods  of  assembly  which  have 
been  used  in  a  special  building  erected  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Cragmont  elementary  school  in  Berkeley. 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  April  5).  Several  structural 
materials,  types  of  room  decoration  and  window 
devices  are  used  for  the  first  time:  (1)  a  new 
light-directing  glass  block,  which,  even  under  extreme 
sunshine,  is  less  than  50%  as  bright,  when  viewed  be¬ 
low  the  horizontal,  as  other  light-directional  block  (2) 
two  colors  of  chalkboard  in  the  same  classroom — in  this 
instance,  coral  and  blue  (3)  canopies  of  wooden  slats 
on  the  outside  of  windows  to  take  the  place  of  Venetian 
blinds.  The  next  report  on  the  project,  to  be  prepared 
by  Architect  John  Carl  Warnecke  and  Supt.  Thos.  L. 
Nelson,  will  analyze  the  value  of  the  new  features. 

MiHeellany 


With  no  more  rank  than  hlteh-hlkers^ 

teachers  riding  to  work  on  school  buses  in  North  Car¬ 
olina  (1)  cannot  take  a  bus  from  its  regular  route  to 
pick  them  up  (2)  may  use  no  authority  over  children 
when  riding  (3)  must  give  up  their  seats  to  pupils  if 
the  bus  becomes  crowded,  according  to  a  bill  passed  by 
the  state  legislature. 


New  Classroom  Material 

’’Building  for  Peace”  ...  is  a  condensed  and  illus- 
(ruted  report  covering  the  accomplishments  of  the 
United  Nations  during  its  first  four  years.  Priced 
at  25c,  it  is  available  from  the  Intemat.  Documents 
j  Service,  Columbia  U.  Press,  2%0  Broadway,  New 

'  York  27,  N.Y. 

Articles  on  Labor-Management  Relations  .  .  .  ap¬ 
pearing  in  current  periodicals,  are  being  listed  each 
I  month  by  the  College  of  Education  and  the  Institute 

I  of  Labor  and  industrial  Relations  at  the  U.  of 

I  Illinois  for  the  benefit  of  high  school  students  and 

j  teachers.  Teachers  in  Illinois  are  reported  to  be 

!  using  the  list  (in  which  each  reading  is  briefly 

j  annotated  in  simple  terms)  for  a  wide  variety  of 

courses,  including  American  history,  economics, 
j  social  studies,  civics,  American  problems,  sociology 

i  and  English. 

A  Kit  for  Driver  Training  .  .  .  has  been  announced 
by  Florez,  Inc.,  815  Bates  St.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
Consisting  of  a  “V'ideo-Graph”  (a  flannel-covered 
'<  board)  and  flannel  cut-outs,  representing  streets, 

i  cars,  streetcars,  traffic  signs,  etc.,  the  kit  is  designed 

j  to  be  used  in  illustrating  principles  of  safe  driving 

{  in  the  classroom. 

I  An  Outline  of  Government  Structure  ...  is  given 

!  in  the  “1949  U.  S.  Government  Organization  Man- 

I  ual,”  available  for  $1  from  the  Supt.  of  Documents, 

;  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C, 

j  ’’Conservation  Is  Everybody’s  Business”  ...  is 

i  the  title  of  a  new  film  strip  produced  by  Popular 

I  Science  Publishing  Co.,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 

j  Showing  how  natural  and  human  resources  are  be¬ 

ing  depleted,  it  also  suggests  ways  in  which  adults 
I  and  children  can  help  conserve  our  resources.  Other 

i  strips  recently  announced  by  Popular  Science: 

“Flicka,  Rieka,  Dicka”  and  “Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr,” 
both  based  on  children’s  stories  published  by  Albert 
I  Whiteman  &  C!o. 

I  Material  on  Farmer  Cooperatives  ...  is  listed  in 

]  a  leaflet  available  from  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Co- 

I  operation,  1302  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

In  a  New  Magazine  Called  ’’Americas”  ...  the 
Pan  American  Union  promises  to  present  authorita¬ 
tive,  unbiased  and  up-tn-the-minute  information  on 
vital  subjects  in  the  hemisphere.  One  of  its  monthly 
features  is  a  forum  where  young  people  debate  cur¬ 
rent  issues.  Other  new  publications  of  the  Union, 
j  located  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  “Folk  Songs  and 

j  Dances  of  the  .\mericas’’  (2^),  “The  Americas  in 

I  World  Trade”  (.35c),  “In  Our  Hemisphere”  pam- 

I  phlets  (10c).  The  latter  consist  of  illustrated  re- 

{  ports  on  (1)  the  chinchilla,  tapir  and  llama  (2) 

South  American  rivers  (3)  Latin  American  and 
j  Bolivarian  games  (4)  mining  of  gold  and  silver, 

production  of  cacao,  tapioca,  Brazil  nuts  and  orchids. 

Standard  Diagnostic  Reading  Tests  .  .  .  will  be 
included  in  the  Education  Edition  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  this  year,  according  to  Arthur  J.  Crowley 
of  the  Digest’s  Educational  Service,  Inc.,  353  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10.  Scheduled  for  the  October 
issue,  the  first  test  will  reveal  students’  reading 
weaknesses,  the  second,  in  April,  will  measure  their 
improvement — which  tbe  Digest’s  reading  experts 
i  believe  should  come  from  following  the  “Better 

'  Reading”  program  presented  each  month. 


